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DfcMU'LCENt. adj. [ demulccm ; Latin.] Softening; mollify- 
ing ; afiiiafive* & ; 

Peafe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, are mild and 
demulcent in the higheft degree ; but being full of aerial par- 
ticles, are flatulent, when diflolved by digeftion. Arbuthnot. 

1 o DEMU R, v n. [ demeurer , French ; dbnorare , Italian ; 
demorari , Lati n . ] 

To delay a procefs in law by doubts and objections. See 
Demurrer. 

I o this plea the plaintiff demurred. Waltcns Angler. 

2. To paufe in uncertainty; to fufpend determination ; to heft- 
tate.; to delay the conclufion of an affair. 

Upon this rub theEnglifh ambafladours thought fit to de- 
wur , and fo fent into England to receive directions from the 
lords of the council. Hayward. 

Running into demands, they exped from us a Yudden 
refolution in things, wherein the devil of Delphos would 
den.ur. Brown’s Vulgar Err curs, b. i. c. ?. 

He muff be of a very fluggilh or querulous humour, that 
fhall demur upon fetting out, or demand higher encourage- 
ments than the hope of heaven. Decay of Piety . 

News of my death from rumour he receiv’d. 

And what he wifh’d, he eafily believ’d ; 

But long demurr’d, though from my hand he knew 
I liv’d, lo loth he was to think it true. Dryden’ s Aurengzebe. 
To doubt; to have fcruplcs or difficulties; to deliberate. 

I here is fomething in our compofition, that thinks and ap- 
prehends, and refle&s and deliberates, determines and doubts, 
confents and denies ; that wills and demurs , and refolves and 
chufes, and rejeCts. Bentley. 

To Demu'r. v. a. To doubt of. 

The latter I demur ; for in their looks 
Much reafon, and in their adions, oft appears. Milt. P. L. 
Demu'r. n. f. [from the verb.] Doubt; hefitation; fufpenfe 
of opinion. 

O progeny of heav’n, empyreal thrones ! 

With reafon hath deep lilence and dejriur 
Seiz’d us, though undifmay’d. Milton’ s Para dife Lojl, b. ix. 
Certainly the higheft and deareft concerns of a temporal 
life are infinitely lefs valuable than thofe of an eternal ; and 
confequently ought, without any demur at all, to be facrificed 
to them, whenfoever theycome in competition with them .South. 
All my dejnurs but double his attacks ; 

At laft he whifpers, Do, and we go fnacks. Pope’s Epifles. 
DEMU'RE. adj. [des mesurs, French.] 

1 . Sober ; decent. 

Lo ! two moft lovely virgins came in place, 

With countenance demure , and modeft grace. Fairy Khieen. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, ftedfaft and demure. Milton. 

2. Grave ; afFededly modeft : it is now generally taken in a fenfe 
of contempt. 

After a demure travel of regard, I tell them I know my 
place, as I would they fnould do theirs. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

There be many wife men, that have fecret hearts and tranf- 
parent countenances ; yet this would be done with a demure 
abafing of your eye fometimes. Bacon , Ejfay 23. 

A company of mice, peeping out of their holes, fpied a cat, 
that lay and looked fo demure as if there had been neither life 
nor foul in her. L’EJlrangc. 

So cat, transform’d, fat gravely and demure , 

’Till moufe appear’d, and thought himfelf fecure. Dryden. 

Jove fent and found, far in a country feene. 

Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ferene ; 

From which ingredients, firft, the dext’rous boy 
Pick’d the demure , the aukward, and the coy. Swift. 

To Demu're. v. 71 . [from the noun.] To look with an affeded 
modefty. 

Your wife Odavia, with her modeft eyes, 

And ft ill conclufion, fhall acquire no honour. 

Demur ing upon me. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Demu'rely. adv. [from demurek] With affeded modefty; 
folemnly ; with pretended gravity. 

Put on a fober habit, 

Talk with refped, and fwear but now and then. 

Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely. Shakefp. 
Efop’s damfel, turned from a cat to a woman, fat very 
demurely at the board’s end, ’till a moufe ran before her. Bacon. 
Next ftood hypocrify with holy leer. 

Soft fmiling, and demurely looking down ; 

But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryde7i’s Fables. 
2. In the following line it is the fame with folemnly. JVarb. 

Hark, how the drums demurely wake the fleepers ! Shakef. 
Demu'reness. 71 . f. [from demure.] 

1. Modefty; fobernefs ; gravity of afped. 

Her eyes having in them fuch a cheerfulnefs, as nature 
feemed to fmile in them ; though her mouth and cheeks obeyed 
to that pretty demurenefs , which the more one marked, the 
more one would judge the poor foul apt to believe. Sidney. 

2. Affeded modefty ; pretended gravity. 

Demurrage, n.f [from demur. ] An allowance made by 
merchants to mafters of fhips, for their ftay in a port beyond 
the time appointed. 


DEN 

Demurrer, n.f [demeurer, French ; h e. manure In alicuo h 
vcl fiorari . ] A kind of paufe upon a point cf difficulty in a 
adion ; for, in every adion, the corn rover fy confifts eithc 
in the fad, oi in the law: ii in the fad, that is tried by th 
jury ; if in law, then is the cafe plain to the judge, or lo hard 
and rare, as it breedeth juft doubt. 1 call that plain to *th 
judge, wheiein he is allured of the law ; and in fuch cafe the 

judge, with his aflbeiates, proceeds to judgment without far- 

ther work. But when it is doubtful to him and his affiocrates* 
then is there ftay made, and a time taken, either for the court 
to think farther upon it, and to agree, if they can; or elfe 
for all the jufticcs to meet together in the Chequer-chamber 
and, upon hearing that which the ferjeants can fay of both 
parts, to advife, and fet down as law, whatfoever they con- 
clude firm, without farther remedy. Coved 

A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there was a de 

’7^. r , c . WfferParvtd 

DLN. n.f [ben, Saxon.] 

1. A cavern or hollow running horizontally, or with a fmall 
obliquity, under ground ; diiiind from a hole, which runs 

clown perpendicularly. 

They here difperfed, fome in the air, fome on the earth 
feme in the waters, fome amongft the minerals, dens and caves 
under the earth. Hooker, b. i. J\ 4. 

2. The cave of a wild beaft. 

What, fhall they feck the lion in his deny 
And fright hirn there ? Sbakefpeare’s King John. 

The tyrant’s den, whole ufe, though loft to fame, 

Was now th’ apartment of the royal dame; 

The cavern, only to her father known. 

By him was to his darling daughter ftiown. Dryden’ s Fables. 

’Tis then the fhapelefs bear his den for fakes ; 

In woods and fields a wild d eft r tiff ion makes. Dryd. Virgil. 

3. Den may fignify either a valley or a woody place; for the 

Saxon ben imports both. Gibfon’s Camden. 

DenA'y. n.f. [a word formed between deny and 7 iay.] Denial; 
refufal. 

To her in hafte, give her this jewel : fay 
My love can give no place, bide no denay. Sh. Twel. Night . 

Dendro'logy. n.f. [Si'y^oS and Asy©-.] The natural hiftoryof 
trees. 

Deniable, adj. [from deny.] That which may be denied; 
that to which one may refufe belief. 

The negative authority is alfo deniable by reafon. Brown 

Deni'al. n.f [from deny.] 

1. Negation ; the contrary to confeflion. 

No man more impudent to deny, where proofs were not 
manifeft ; no man more ready to confefs, with a repenting 
manner of aggravating his own evil, where denial would but 
make the fault fouler. Sidney , b. ii. 

7 . Refufal ; the contrary to grant, allowance, or conceffiion. 

Here comes your father; never make denial: 

I muft and will have Catharine to my wife. Sbakefpeare. 
The denial of landing, and hafty warning us away, troubled 
us much : on the other fide, to find people fo lull of huma- 
nity, did comfort us. Bacon’* Nnu Atlantis. 

He, at every freflh attempt, is rcpell’d 
With faint denials , weaker than before. Dryden’ s Ann. Mir. 

3. Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledgment of adherence. 

We may deny God in all thofe ads that are capable of being 
morally good or evil: thofe are the proper feenes, in which 
we ad our confeflions or denials of him. South's Sermons . 

Deni'er. n.f. [from deny.] 

1. A contradictor ; an opponent; one that holds the negative of 
a propofition. 

By the word virtue the affirmer intends our whole duty to 
God and man, and the denier by the word virtue means only 
courage, or, at moft, our duty towards our neighbour, with- 
out including the idea of the duty which we owe to God. 

Watts’s Logick , p- i. e. 6. f. 3 * 

2 . A difowner; one that does not own or acknowledge.. 

If it was fo fearful when Chrift looked his denier into re- 
pentance, what will it be when he fhall look him into e- 
ftrudion. South’s Sermons. 

3. A refufer; one that refufes. _ r .r\f 

It may be I am efteemed by my denier : fufficient of mj <- 
to difeharge mv duty to God as a prieft, though not to men as 
a prince. ° ' \ King Charles. 

Denie'r. n.f [from denarius , Lat. It is pronounced as denecr, m 
two fyllables.] A fmall denomination of trench money ; t c 
twelfth part of a fous. 

You will not pay for the glafles you have burft?. 

No, not a denier. Shakefp. Taming cf the r * 

To DENIGRATE. v. <7. [denigro, Latin ] T o blacken ; to 

make black. , Tolly 

Byfuffering fome impreffion from fire, bodies are ca u I 

or artificially denigrated in their natural complexion, 
are charcoals made black by an infection of their ov 
fuffitus. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b.Vi. e. • 

Hartfhorn, and other white bodies, will be. aeingra c , 
heat ; yet camphirc would not at all lofe its whuenels. 

DenicraTioN- 
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pEtfiGRA'Tiofr. n.f [ denigratio , Latin.] A blackening, 01 

m ThHe b ar?the advenient and artificial ways of denigration, , 
anfwcrably whereto may be the natural progrefs brown 

In fevcral in fiances of denigration the metals are worn 
off, or otherwife reduced into very minute parts. Doyle. 

PenizaTion. n.f [from denize)!.] The ad of in* ranch lfing, 

° F That the mere Iriflh were reputed aliens appears by the char- 
ters of denization, which in all ages were purchafed by them. 

L Davies on Ireland. 

DENIZEN. 7 n. f. [from dinafldyn , a man of the city, or di~ 
DENISON. \ r.efydd, free of the city, Welfh.] A freeman 3 

one infranchifed. , , _ 1 a 1 

Denizen is a Britifo law term, which the Saxons and Angles 

found here, and retained. Dnv.es s Preface. 

Thus th’ Almighty fire began: ye gods. 

Natives, or denizens, of bleft: abodes. 

From whence thefe murmurs ? Dryden . 

A o-reat many plants will hardly, with nurfing, be made to 
produce their feed out of their native foil ; but corn, fo necef- 
lary for all people, is fitted to grow and to feed as a free denifon 
of the world. _ Grew’ s Cojm. b. lii. r. 2 . 

He fummons ftraight his der.izens of air ; 

The lucid fquadrons the fails repair. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
To De'nizen. v.a. [from the noun.] lo infranchife ; to 
make free. 

Pride, Iuft, covetize, being feveral 
To thefe three places, yet all are in all ; 

Mingled thus, their iflue is inceftuous ; 

Falfhood is denizen’d, virtue is barbarous. Donne. 

To DENOMINATE, v.a. [ denomino , Latin.] To name; 
to give a name to. 

Their commendable purpofe being not of every one under- 
ftood, they have been in latter ages conftrued as though they 
had fuperftitioufly meant either that thofe places, which were 
denominated of angels and faints, fhould ferve foi the woilhip 
of fo glorious creatures ; or elfe thofe glorified creatures for 
defence, protection, and patronage of fuch p:aces. hooker, b. v. 

Predeftination is deftrudtive to all that is eftablifhed among 
men, to all that is moft precious, to human nature, to the 
two faculties that denominate us men, underftanding and will ; 
for what ufe can we have of our underftandings, if we cannot do 
what we know to be our duty ? And if we act not voluntai ily, 
what exercife have we of our wills ? Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
Denomination, n.f. [ denominaiio , Latin.] A name given 
to a thing, which commonly marks fome principal quality of 
it. 

But is there any token, denomination , or monument of the 
Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as there is of the Scythians? 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
The liking or difliking of the people gives the play the 
denomination of good or bad ; but docs not really make or con- 
ftitute it fuch. Dryden' s Defence of Dramatick Poefy. 

Philofophy, the great idol of the learned part of the Pleathen 
world, has divided it into many feds and denominations ; 
as Stoicks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, and the like. South. 

All men are finners : the moft righteous among us muft 
confefs ourfelves to come under that denomination. Rogers. 
Deno M x n a T I v E . adj. [from denominate. ] 

1. That which gives a name ; that which confers a diftind ap- 
pellation. 

2. That which obtains a diftind appellation; This would be 
more analogically denominable. 

The leaft denominative part of time is a minute, the greatefl: 
integer being a year. Cocker’s Arithmetiek. 

Penomina'tor. n.f. [from denominate.] The giver of a 
name; the perfon or thing that caufes an appellation. 

Both the feas of one name ftiould have one common deno- 
minator. Browns Vulgar Ei'r ours. 

Denominator of a Fraction, is the number below the line, 
fhewing the nature and quality of the parts which any integer 
is fuppofed to be divided into: thus in ?, 8 the denominator 
fhews you, that the integer is fuppofed to be divided into 8 
parts, or half quarters ; and the numerator 6 fhews, that you 
take 6 of fuch parts, i. e. three quarters of the whole. Harris. 

When a fingle broken number or fradion hath for its deno- 
minator a number confifting of an unit, in the firft place 
towards the left hand, and nothing but cyphers from the unit 
towards the right hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called 
a decimal fradion. Cocker’s An’tbmetick. 

Denominator of any proportion, is the quotient arifing from 
the divifion of the antecedent by the ccnfequent : thus 6 is 
the denominator of the proportion that 3 r hath to 5, becaufe 
5 ) 3° (6. This is alfo called the exponent of the proportion, 
or ratio. Harris. 

D f. notaTion. n.f [ denotatio , Latin.] The ad of denoting. 
To DENOTE, v. a. [ denoio , Latin.] To mark ; to be align 
of ; to betoken ; to fhew by figm ; as, a quick pulfe denotes a 
fever. 

To DENOUNCE. V. a. [ denuncio , Latin ; denoneer , French.] 
1. 1 o threaten by proclamation. 

Voe. I, 


den 

1 denounce unto you this day, that ye fliall furely pznfh. DtkC 
He of their wicked ways 

Shall them admonifh, denouncing wrath to come # . 

On their impenitence. Milton’s Paradife Lojt, b. xi. I. o 1 50 
They impofe their wild conjedures lor laws upon otners* 
and denounce war againft all that receive them not. Dee. of.t tety. 
2 To threaten by fome outward fign or expreffion. 

Fie ended frowning, and his look denounc’d 
Defperate revenge, and battle dangerous , 

To lefs than rods. Milton s Paradife Lofl, b. 11. /. 

The fea cnew white ; the rolling waves from far, 

Like heralds, firft d nounce the watry war. Dryden . 

3. To give information again it. a . 

Archdeacons ought to propofe parts of the IS ew Teftament 
to be learned by heart by inferior clergymen, and \ denounce 

fuch as are negligent. W'f Pm ’V n ‘ 

Denouncement, n.f. [from denounce.] . The ad of proclaim- 
ing any menace; the proclamation of intended evil; denun- 
ciation. , r v. r 

Falfe is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement of his curie* 

My iniquity is greater than can be forgiven. Bi own’s Vu. Err. 
Deno' ncer. n.f. [from denounce.] One that declares fome 


menace. 

Here comes the fad denouncer of my fate. 

To toll the mournful knell of reparation. Dryden. 

DENSE, adj. [dm jus, Latin.] Clofe; compad; approaching 
tofolidily; having final] interftices between the conftituent 

particles. - . 

The caufe of cold is the denfity of the body ; for all denje 

bodies are colder than moft other bodies, as metuis, ftone, 
glafs ; and they are longer in heating than fofter bodies. Bacon. 

In the air the higher you go, the lefs it is comprefled, 
and confequently the lefs denje it is ; and fo the upper pait 
is exceedingly thinner than the lower part which we breathe* 

Locke . 

To De 'nshire. V. a. A barbarous term of hufbandry. 

Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly called den - 
Jhiring, that is, D even foiling or Denbighjhiring , becaufe moft: 
ufed or firft invented there. Mortimer s Hufbandry . 

De'n sity. n f [denfitas, Latin.] Clofenefs; compadnefs 3 
clofe adhefion, or near approach of parts. 

Whilft the denfeft of metals, gold, if foliated, is tranfoa- 
rent, and all metals become transparent, if diflolved in men- 
ftruums or vitrified, the opacity of white metals arifeth not 
from their dehjity alone. Newton’s Opticksi 

The air within the veffels being of a lefs de>ifity, the out- 
ward air would prefs their fides together ; and, being of a 
greater denjiiy, would expand them fo as to endanger the life 
of the animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments „ 

DENT AL. adj. [dentalis, Latin.] 

1. Belonging or relating to the teeth 

2. [In grammar.] Pronounced principally by the agency of the 
teeth. 

The Flebrews have affigned which letters are labial, which 
de7ital, and which guttural. Bacon s Natural Ihjlory , N°. 1 98. 

The dmtal conionants are eafy, therefore let them be next; 
firft the XMiu-denials, as alfo Tie lingua- dentals. h'oide7'’s Elem. 
De'ntal. n.f. A fmall fhell-fifh. 

Two fmall black and fhining pieces, feem, by the ftiape, to 
have been formed in the fhell of a dental. Woodward on Fojfls . 
DENT HELL n.f. [Italian.] Modillons. 

The mouiiions, or de7itclii, make a noble (how by graceful 
projedions. Spectator , N°. 415. 

DenticulaTion. n.f [denticulatus, Latin.] The ftate of 
being fet with fmall teeth. 

He omits the deniiculation of the edges of the bill, of 
thofe fmall oblique incifions made for the better retention of 
the prey* Grew’ s Mujctum. 

Denticulated, adj. [denticulatus, Latin.] Set with fmall 
teeth. 

De'ntifrice. ti. f [dens and frico, Latin.] A powder made 
to fcour the teeth. 

Is this grey powder a good dentifrice f Ben. Johnf. Catil. 
The Ihells of all forts of ftiell-fifii, being burnt, obtain a 
cauftick nature : moft of them, fo ordered and powdered* 
make excellent dentifrices. Grew ’s Mufsunu 

Denti'tion. n.f [, dsntitio , Latin.] 

1. The ad of breeding the teeth. 

2. The time at which childrens teeth are bred. 

Fo DENU'DATE. v.a. [denudo, Latin.] To diveft; toftrips 
to lay naked. 

’Till he has denudated himfelf of all incumbrances, he is 
unqualified. Decay of Pie:y. 

Den uda i ion. 71 . f. [from denudate.] TThe ad of ftrippin- r * 
or making naked. 

To Denude, v. a. [denudo. Lit.] To ftrip ; to make naked • 
to diveft. 9 

Not a treaty can be obtained, unlefs we would denude our- 
felf of all force to defend -u, darendon, Tv! 

If in Summer-time you denude a vine-branch of its leaves 
the grapes will never come to maturity. Ray m t } )£ Creation. 
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